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ness and, 53 
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Code-emphasis instruction, 84-85 
College, reasons for attending, 235- 
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Conscious Compensation (CC) 
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106-108, 111, 112, 113, 115, 
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Learning disabled adults, control 
and learned helplessness 
and, 285, 286. See also Adults; 
Learning disabled college 
students 

Learning disabled children, impor- 
tance of environment for suc- 
cess of, 275 

Learning disabled college students: 
activities that rely on antici- 
pation and prediction and, 
285; advisory planning for, 
246; capitalizing on strengths 
of, 280; cooperative learning 
groups and, 284; course 
selection by, 280; foreign lan- 
guage and mathematics 
courses and, 243, 246; grade 
point averages (GPAs) of, 
243; mentors and role models 
for, 272, 276; participation in 
campus activities by, 245; 
placement in advanced 
degree programs, 247; suc- 
cessful, 280; support groups 
and, 284; time spent in study- 
ing by, 238, 247. See also 
College students 

Learning disabled individuals: 
career education for, 280-81; 
and desire to be successful, 
275; effective studying by, 
281-82; factors in success of, 


® 273-75; learning styles of, 


281; mentors for, 272; persis- 
tence of, 279; support sys- 
tems for, 282-83; use of com- 
puters by, 279-80; work ethic 
of, 278 
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Letter naming, 143 

Lexical access: dual route theory of, 
121, 122, 123-24, 131; dyslexia 
and, 122, 123-24; measure of, 

reading difficulties and, 
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Lexical representations: distinct- 
ness of, 222, 223; segmenta- 
tion hypothesis of, 221 

Lexical segmentation of sentences, 
256, 258, 259, 261, 264 
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Conceptualization Test 
(LAC), 68-69 

Lindamood, Charles, 62 

Lindamood, Pat, 62, 63, 64 

Linguistic knowledge: advantag 
for teachers of having, 95-96; 
gaps in teachers’, 87, 88-93 

Linguistic processing deficits in 
unskilled readers, 82 

Lip poppers (bilabial plosives), 36, 
37, 65 


Lip toppers (alveolar stops), 65 


Makita, K., 106, 107-108, 116, 119 

Mentors and role models for the 
learning disabled, 272, 276 

Metacognitive skills, 33 

Metalinguistic skill and abilities: 
needed for beginning read- 
ing, 251; underdeveloped, 94 

Metaphonological awareness, 29, 
52 

Metaphonological task, illiterates’ 
success with, 251 

Mistakes as opportunities for learn- 
ing, 275 

Morphemes, 84 

Music, therapeutic value of (to 
enhance verbal memory), 
187-88 

Musical notation: distinguishing 
between music and, 199-200; 
reading of, 186, 188, 190, 191, 
192, 193, 194 

Musicians, dyslexia and, 185-89, 
189-94, 197-200 


Naming latency (lexical access), 209 _ 
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Oral reading of non-words by 

adults, 215, 216 

_ Orthographic matching task, 4, 6; — 

predictive value of, 21 

_ Orthographic processing, 6 
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_ Phoneme awareness: among 

dyslexic adults, 208; emer- 

iis gence of, 265; gradual attain- 

of, 50; phonological 
word knowledge and, 221; Gs 
teachers’ limited, 88, 98 

_ Phoneme-grapheme correspon- 

dences, 86 
_ Phoneme identification, 217 
Phonemes: ability to identify, 31- 
32; articulatory approach to 
isolating, 35-36; articulatory 


awareness training and, 49; 
awareness of, 32; tracking 
within spoken syllables,65 
Phoneme segmentation, 135-36, 
138, 143 
Phonemic awareness: of adults, 94, 
220; blending ability and, 53; 
speech and, 52 
Phonemic processes that distin- 
guish normal from poor 
readers, 223 
_ Phonetic distinctness of oralread- 
ing by adults, 219, 223 
; Phonics: code emphasis instruction 
and, 84; phonological aware- 
ness and, 61, 83; phonologi- 
cal awareness and instruction 
in, 27 
Phonological awareness: ADD pro- 
gram and, 60; causes of dif- 
ferences in, 28; changes in 
phonological processes and 
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vid _ opment of decoding and 
i _ spelling and, 61; measures of, 


21, 68; methods of teaching, 
4 62-63; metaphonological 
awareness and, 52; nature of, 
83; phonics and, 61, 83; phon- 
ics instruction and, 27; 
phonological coding and, 29; 
predictive value of, 27, 28; 
spelling and, 49; syllable tap- 
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ping to test for, 5-6; teacher 
training and, 38; true, 34 
Phonological awareness concepts, 
abilities that influence learn- 
ing of, 30 
Phonological awareness deficits, 
socially disadvantaged chil- 
dren and, 27, 49 
Phonological awareness training, 
27-28, 29; phonological pro- 
cessing and, 46; program for, _ 
31-38, 48-52; results of, 46-48 
Phonological codes, assembling of © 
(by dyslexics), 131 
Phonological length of words, 255, 
258, 260, 264 
Phonological processes: essential, 62; 
metaphonological awareness 
and, 29; methods of teaching, 
62; tasks to assess, 53-54 
Phonological recoding deficits, 131 
Phonological representation and 


production, 209-10, 219, 222 

Phonological stimulation in kinder- 

Phonological word knowledge of 
adults, 218-19; phonemic 
awareness and, 221 

Phrase segmentations, 261 

Postsecondary institutions, student 
support services in, 228. See 
also College entries 
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Quotient of proximity to lexical 
segmentation (LSQ), 262, 2 


Rapid Automatized Naming of 
Objects (RAN Objects) test, 4, 
5, 128, 135-36, 138, 143 
Rapid performancce, problems 
with, 149 
Readers: linguistic processing 
deficits in unskilled, 82; 
preschool, 19-20 
Reading: automatic decoding skills 
bs and, 78; best predictor of suc- 
cessful, 84; competencies 
needed to teach, 87-88; mea- 
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for beginning, 252; predicting ie! 194; time and, 198-99 


pupils’ ability in, 4, 5, 19, 20, 
21, 22-23, 27, 28, 84, 136; 
preschool screening battery 
to predict, 3, 4; in relation to 
job or education, 217 

Reading-disabled performance, 
patterns of, 78 

Reading-disabled students: lan- 
guage knowledge needed by 
teachers of, 87-88; older, 61- 
62. See also Dyslexics; Illiter- 
ates 

Reading disability: comprehension- 
based, 79; continuation into 
adulthood of, 207; interven- 
tion for ADHD-related, 166; 
among Japanese children, 
106-108, 111, 112, 113, 116-19; 
nature of, 82-86; relation 
between ADHD and depres- 
sive disorders and, 166, 167- 
69. See also Disabled readers; 
Dyslexia 

Reading “efficiency,” 214 

Reading Foundation, 64 cu 

Reading instruction, effective, 85 

Reading, measures of (in grade 
one), 1,9 

Reading of musical notation, 186, 
188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194 

Reading skills and ability: in adults 
with and without histories of 
reading difficulties, 214-15; 
metalinguistic awareness of 
phonological structure as 
part of, 253; naming speed 
skills to predict, 5; self- 
ratings of, 206 

Reading teachers: gaps in educa- 
tion of, 86-88; knowledge 
needed by, 85; linguistic mis- 
information of, 91-93. See also 
Special education teachers; 
Teacher education 

Remedial teaching, experts’ views 
of, 87 

Residential status of young adult 
students, 229, 230 

Rhyme awareness, 33, 50 

Rhyming, 33-34 

Rhythm: dyslexics’ problems with, 
187, 188, 190, 191, 192, 193, 


Ritalin, 175-76, 181 

Role models. See Mentors and role 
models for the learning dis- 
abled 


Segmental analysis: lack of critical 
period for learning, 253; of 
speech (ability of illiterates to 
learn), 263 

Semantic cues, decoding and, 78 

Sentences, lexical segmentation of, 
252, 258, 259, 261, 264 

Sequences, difficulties with, 190 

Skill acquisition, automatization 
and, 150 

Sounds: using colored wooden 
blocks to represent and track, 
65 

Sound-to-symbol test, 69 

Special education teachers, percep- 
tions of own training by, 86. 
See also Reading teachers; 
Teacher education 

Speech, phonemic awareness and, 


Speech-language pathologists, ak 
training of, 98 
Spelling ability, test for, 70 
Spelling disability, 84-85 
Spelling errors, 51 
Stevenson, H. W., 107 = 
Syllable deletion, 34 J Pat 
Syllable identification, 35 
Syllable segmentation, 5-6 
Syllables: awareness of phonemes 
in, 94; learning the internal 
structure of, 37-38 
Syllable tapping, 4; to test for 
phonological awareness, 5 
Syntactical awareness of grammati- 
cal words, 262 


Teacher education: recommenda- 
tions for, 97-98; for teaching 
phonological awareness, 38, 
51-52. See also Reading teach- 
ers; Special education teachers 

Teaching: certification for, 87-88; 
turnover in, 86 

Time, rhythm and, 190, 198-99 


Verbal memory, music and, 187-88 
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Visual-orthographic matching task, ture of, 83; judgment of 
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Phonological length of, 255, 
Visual processing, rapid, 149 o 258, 260, 264; syntactical 
Vocabulary, measures of, 71 awareness of grammatical, 


262 
Won Way method, 7 Word segmentation, 31; training in, 
Word identification, test for, 70 
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